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ALABAMA—J. Paul Keefe, Alabama Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. 


CALIFORNIA—A. C. Beeson, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp.; R. G. Belote, Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co.; R. R. Blackburn, Southern California 
Gas Co.; F. V. Cowing, Repcal Brass Manufac- 
turing Co.; |. J. Hansen, Essick Manufacturing 
Co.; A. R. Heron, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; E. E. 
Johnson, Owl Drug Co.; C. W. King, Fibreboard 
Products; R. J. McCullough, American Potash 
& Chemical Corp.; L. J. Nevraumont, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.; E. J. Pollack, Exchange 
Orange Product Co. 


COLORADO—E. R. Niehaus, Great Western Sugar 
Co. 


CONNECTICUT—W. G. Beilby, Ensign-Bickford 
Co.; Rodney Chase, Chase Brass & Copper Co.; 
Henry Dawes, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co.; R. |. Metcalf, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; H. B. Purcell, Torrington Co.; R. C. 
Smyth, Schick, Inc.; H. B. Young, Colt’s Manu- 
facturing Co. 


DELAWARE—William Blatz, Jr., Amalgamated 
leather Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—J. Ridge Hicks, Hot 
Shoppes. 


FLORIDA—/. M. Rosenthal, National Airlines; 
Otto Wettstein, III, Florida Telephone Co. 


WLLINOIS—R. E. Bowers, Marshall Field & Co.; 
J. R. Hundley, Granite City Steel Co.; E. L. 
Miller, Kable Printing Co.; J. L. Page, Atlas- 
Boxmakers; W. J. Reilly, International Harvester 
Co.; G. W. Torrence, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; 
G. J. Willingham, Illinois Centra! Railroad. 


INDIANA—A. E. Apple, Servel, Inc.; F. Dillard, 
Pierce Governor Co.; Winfield Firman, Wm. H. 
Block Co.; J. P. Frerking, Capehart-Farnsworth 
Corp.; L. E. Gelow, Peter Eckrich & Sons; W. S. 
Gundeck, Studebaker Corp.; A. J. Kertis, Jr., 
P. R. Mallory & Co.; C. H. Shaw, Ross Gear & 
Tool Co. 


1lOWA—M. R. Frohs, Carr Adams & Collier Co.; 
L. R. Grimes, Cherry-Burrell Corp.; P. J. Larrabee, 
John Morrell & Co. 


KENTUCK Y—John Kirtley, Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp.; K. G. Midkiff, Kawneer Co.; J. C. Rumble, 
Louisville Courier-Journal & Times. 


MARYLAND—R. J. Bowers, Victor Products Corp. 


THE MEMBERS AND THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 


MASSACHUSETTS—W. A. Coyle, National Pnev- 
matic Co.; W. P. Nelson, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; T. J. Oliver, 8. B. Chemical 
Co.; H. S. Riddle, American Bosch Corp.; L. F. 
St. Aubin, New Bedford Rayon Co. 


MICHIGAN—E. J. Arey, Sutherland Paper Co.; 
D. R. Dail, Dail Steel Products Co.; A. W. 
Darling, Kent-Moore Organization; P. A. Denzig, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; B. V. Hanthorne, Auto- 
Owners Insurance Co.; F. M. Harrison, Huron 
Milling Co.; J. G. Henry, Motor Wheel Corp.; 
Bruce Homer, Acme Quality Paints; Forrest Inks, 
Lobdell Emery Manufacturing Co.; R. 1. Marquis, 
Federal-Mogul Corp.; Bruce Morse, Square D 
Co.; D. C. Rulo, Nash-Kelvinator Corp.; W. G. 
Tuttle, Gar Wood Industries; F. L. Vidal, Wilson 
Foundry & Machine Co.; K. A. Willey, Murray 
Corp. of America. 


MINNESOTA—R. H. Donaldson, Donald: Co.; 
Cc. W. Elliott, Mi polis-Moli Co.; J. H. 
Neufeld, Pillsbury Mills; S. M. Sitz, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 








MISSISSIPPI—E. E. Fisher, Armstrong Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 


MISSOURI—M. O. Haompe, Chase Candy Co.; 
J. L. Hawn, Monsgnto Chemical Co.; F. M. 
Karches, Rice-Stix, Inc.; R. L. King, Kansas City 
Power & Light Co.; Kenneth Rutledge, Ramsey 
Corp.; H. L. Simmons, Scullin Steel Co. 


NEBRASKA—R. A. Carlsen, Omaha Public Power 
District; E. F. Pettis, J. L. Brandeis & Sons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—R. L. Bergeron, Shortell Shoes. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Byron, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
W. P. Fleming, Atlantic Products Co.; George 
Milne, Millville Manufacturing Co.; R. V. Mulli- 
gan, Johnson & Johnson; C. M. Murray, Stokes 
Molded Products; W. F. Oliver, Purolator Prod- 
ucts; S. M. Parker, Whitehead Brothers Rubber 
Co.; J. Pickett, Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Co.; Andrew Richardson, Thermoid Co.; G L. 
Shipps, R. M. Hollingshead Corp.; E. L. Worfolk, 
International Projector Corp. 


NEW YORK—T. C. Clark, Air Reduction Co.; E. B. 
Crawford, Auburn Button Works; F. E. Crist, 
Jaeger Watch Co.; Ashton Dunn, RCA Commu- 
nications; L. W. Horning, New York Central 
Railroad; A. A. Low, Consolidated Edison Co.; 
F. E. MacDonald, Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co.; 
J. A. Metcalf, P. C. K. Swiss Chocolate Co.; H. 
A. Peterson, American Gas & Electric Service 
Corp.; D. D. Porter, United States Lines; R. H. 
Puffer, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory; F. L. 
Rogers, Durez Plastics & Chemicals; W. C. Snell, 


Western Electric Co.; L. C. Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; J. W. Tower, Doubleday & Co.; W. 
G. Woodams, Symington-Gould Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA—F. T. deVyver, Erwin Mills; 
C. P. Reinhardt, Drexel Furniture Co. 


OHIO—G. C. Bole, Republic Stamping & E I 
ing Co.; R. D. Buol, Western Automatic Machine 
Screw Co.; F. W. Climer, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; D. L. Garber, Seagrave Corp.; E. W. 
Gressle, Warner & Swasey Co.; L. J. Haney, 
Dana Corp.; R. E. Keller, Acklin Stamping Co.; 
R. J. Ketterer, United Cooperatives; E. B. King, 
Robbins & Myers; F. L. Kling, S$. K. Wellman Co.; 
R. S. Livingstone, Thompson Products; E. A. 
Navin, AVCO; F. R. Rauch, Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co.; L. A. Rodelius, Dayton Malleable 
Iron Co.; J. H. Taylor, Proctor & Gamble Co.; 
T. J. Travers, Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
Co.; L. B. Visser, Clopay Corp. 


OKLAHOMA—R. W. Ellison, Service Pipe Line Co. 





OREGON—C. H. Campbell, Pacific Power & Light 
Co.; H. M. Gowing, Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Lovis Anfol, Jr., Trane Co.; 
J. C. Breithaupt, Dodge Steel Co.; R. P. Brown, 
Mesta Machine Co.; F. R. Cadman, Warner Co.; 
F. E. Coho, Blaw-Knox Co.; C. E. Dean, E. Keeler 
Co.; T. W. Dickey, Jr., Shenango Pottery Co.; 
J. M. Downie, McKinney Manufacturing Co.; 
Jack Joslin, York Corp.; |. K. Kessler, John B. 
Stetson Co.; J. W. Kuebler, Dixie Cup Co.; W. J. 
Larsen, Kendall Refining Co.; W. J. MacReynolds, 
Philadelphia Transportation Co.; Dudley M. 
Mason, Armstrong Cork Co.; E. J. Mullen, |-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Co.; J. A. Stephens, United 
States Steel Corp. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—W. B. Byers, Rock Hill Print- 
ing & Finishing Co. 


TENNESSEE—R. W. Evans, Chattanooga Medicine 


Co.; T. K. Happel, Jr., Pet Dairy Products Co.; 
J. M. Lewis, Blue Ridge Glass Corp. 


TEXAS—H. M. Amlin, Texas Textile Mills; A. W. 
Beutel, Mosher Stee! Co.; R. E. Smith, Jefferson 
Chemical Co.; S. R. Strong, LaGloria Corp.; 
L. W. Tate, Dallas Railway & Terminal Co. 


UTAH—J. R. Bowen, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 


VIRGINIA—M. A. Cross, Dan River Mills; R. W. 
Norris, Philip Morris & Co. 


WASHINGTON—R. A. Dingman, Weyerhauser 
Timber Co. 


WISCONSIN—W. Van Cleaf, Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co.; R. H. Weaver, Faik Corp. 
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MANPOWER PLANNING FOR THE EMERGENCY 


INTRODUCTION 


This is a report of the first in the 1951 series of surveys made by BNA’s Personnel 
Policies Forum. The subject of manpower planning was chosen as particularly timely, for 








even though many companies have not yet experienced serious labor shortages, they are 
planning ahead for the pinch which seems sure to come during 1951. 


The survey questionnaire was sent at the end of January, 1951, to each of the 160 personnel 
and industrial relations officials who are members of the 1951 Panel. A total of 150 replies 
had been received at the time this summary was completed. The members of the panel were 
asked to answer ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ to a series of questions, and in addition were asked to com- 
ment and describe their plans and policies as fully as possible. Many of these comments are 
reproduced here, to supplement the tabulation of ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ answers. 


The report is in ten parts, as follows: 


Extent of Present Labor Shortage 

The Outlook for 1951 

World War II Expansion 

New Workers for 1951 

Effective Hiring Methods 

Use of State Employment Services 

New Recruiting Techniques 

Adjusting to Labor Shortages 

Government Manpower Controls 

How the Government Can Help Solve the Manpower Problem 


The tabulation of replies shows the percentage of each type of answer from (a) smaller 
companies, and (b) larger companies. For the purpose of this survey, companies are placed 
in the ‘‘smaller’’ category if they employ less than 1,000 workers; in the ‘‘larger’’ category 
if they employ more than that number. 


Where comments were submitted by Panel members on a non-confidential basis, the 
author of the comment is identified in a footnote. 


SUMMARY 


The survey reveals that most companies have begun to feel the manpower pinch, 
especially in skilled jobs. Nearly all parts of the country report shortages of tool and die 
makers, machinists, and pattern makers, as well as engineers and other technical personnel. 
On the other hand even in so-called ‘‘shortage’’ areas many companies report ability to fill 
semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. 


Most companies are now making plans for handling the expected shortage of labor in 1951. 
In general, these plans involve increased hiring of women, older persons, and handicapped. 
Other sources of labor supply that will be tapped, according to the replies to the survey, are: 
part-timers and housewives, students and minors, pensioners, and ‘‘D.P.’s.’’ 


About two-thirds of the companies are making plans to expand their training programs, 
especially the apprentice program to build up skilled craftsmen. ‘‘Job dilution’’ is on the 
program of 40 percent of larger companies and 24 percent of smaller companies. Almost half 
of the companies are making plans to lengthen the workweek, and many of these have already 
done so. 
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Most companies rely on their own recruiting facilities and not on the public employment 
service. Many new recruiting techniques have been developed in recent months to attract new 
workers. 


Asked for their opinion on Government manpower controls, most Panel members favor 
some restriction on ‘‘job-hopping’’ but are in general opposed to ‘‘manpower ceilings’’, the 
mandatory 48-hour workweek, ‘‘controlled referral’’, and the FEPC. They vote decisively 
against putting state employment services under federal control. 


Several Panel members suggest that the Government could help best by clarifying the 
situation regarding the draft, and cutting the loss of skilled workers and apprentices to the 
military. Another group suggests that the Government ‘‘put its own house in order’’ and 
release non-essential workers to fill needed industrial jobs. 


EXTENT OF PRESENT LABOR SHORTAGE 


As of the end of January, about two-thirds of the companies in the survey had already 
begun to have difficulty filling jobs calling for skilled employees, while about one-third had 
experienced difficulty in filling semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. 


In both categories--skilled and unskilled--there were fewer smaller companies reporting 
shortages than larger companies. This is probably due, in part, to the lack of defense con- 
tracts, or sub-contracts, which have not yet ‘‘trickled down’’ to the smaller companies. One 
company, for example, reports: 


At the present time we have no acute shortage of labor. Each day several 
people apply for work with us. We have not hired any factory employees since 
October and do not anticipate hiring any for a few weeks. We do not anticipate 
any increase in business until we procure some defense contracts. 


And a New England employer says: 


We have no manpower recruiting problems yet. Our turnover is small and 
we have had a waiting list ever since World Wer II. Our plant is located ina 
small country town and we call on our own employees’ families and friends for 
manpower when necessary. 


Even in labor-shortage areas, unskilled and semi-skilled workers generally are available. 


At Niagara Falls, N. Y., a company reports: - 


Although we are located in a manpower shortage area, we have been able 
to operate at a high level of employment without resorting to women, handi- 
capped * a or older people. We have felt the shortage of skilled crafts- 
men. 14 


In California, a company has many applicants for new jobs: 


Although the first company in this area to announce substantial war con- 
tracts, we have been amazed at the number of applicants (3500 in two weeks) 
for factory employment. A high percentage are unskilled or office applicants, 
so far adequate and plentiful. Special skills including engineers, draftsmen, 
tool and die makers are scarce. 


Several companies mentioned particular types of jobs as being particularly difficult to fill. 
Thus, in Toledo: 


. - . impossible to hire tool and die makers or die setters--we are now 
putting on more apprentices. 
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And around Trenton, N. J.: 


...Skilled help such as tool and die makers, maintenance machinists 
are nearly impossible to obtain in and arourd Trenton area. 


In New England: 


...Steam fitters, pipers, and machinists are scarce. 24/ 


In Central Pennsylvania: 


..-machine operators and machinists are no longer available in our 
labor market. Semi-skilled are very scarce but unskilled are plentiful now. 25/ 


In Detroit: 


...need die makers, pattern makers, model builders and designers. 


In Illinois: 


...our main difficulty is in securing technical personnel, i.e. structural, 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineers with rolling-mill experience. 


In St. Louis: 


...find stenographic, calculator machine operators difficult to attract 
because of scarcity. 


In Akron: 


...present local labor supply appears adequate except scarcity of crafts- 
men. 


In Youngstown: 


...there are not in the area enough trained men, particularly welders, 
to meet our needs. 


NOTE: Footnotes identify source of comment. 
See table at end of report. 


The following tabulation shows the percentage of yes and no answers to the question: ‘‘Have 


you yet had any difficulty securing workers for (a) skilled jobs, (b) semi-skilled or unskilled 
jobs?’’ 





Manpower Shortage to Date 


Smaller Larger 
Companies Companies 


a. Skilled workers 


Have experienced shortages................ 60 percent 65 percent 
Have NOT experienced shortages ............ 40 percent 35 percent 


b. Semi-skilled and unskilled workers 


Have experienced shortages ................ 25 percent 34 percent 
Have NOT experienced shortages ............ 75 percent 66 percent 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR 1951 


Almost without exception, the officials participating in this survey state that they expect 
labor shortages before year’s-end. Only 10 percent of the replies from larger companies, 
and 18 percent of replies from smaller companies, answer ‘‘No’’ to this question. 


Following are typical comments given on this question: 


If we lose all draft age employees and reservists we will have a labor 

shortage, both in skilled and unskilled classes. 14/ 
* * * 

Due to the stability of our company, we do not have much labor turnover. 
We expect to lose some men to the Armed Forces but not to the extent that 
we will have to make radical changes. If it becomes necessary we might 
lengthen the workweek. 

* x * 

Due to lack of heavy industry in this locality (New England) shortages 
due to defense recruitment are not anticipated. However, some shortage 
of labor may develop later due to armed forces requirements. 21/ 

x x * 

There are approximately 20,000 employable males now available. This 
number will be reduced considerably when the U.S. Signal Corps opens a depot 
in the near future. Also, several new plants are nearing completion 

* x * 

Do not anticipate serious difficulty in recruiting and hiring additional 

personnel, except in highly skilled and technical positions. 
* * * 

In this area (South Carolina) the answer to this question depends upon the 

fact of whether or not a World War II arms plant is re-activated. 
x * x 


Skilled help will be short, factory labor will be ample. 24/ 
: © <€ 


Military orders are so slow in coming that it is too early to give accurate 
thinking on this subject. So far we have had only conversation. 
* * x 
In our company, practically all of our hiring is done at the unskilled level, 
with promotions from within taking care of our skilled and semi-skilled require- 
ments. We estimate that barring unusual immediate losses of workers to the 
armed forces, we will not experience any undue shortages for at least another 
ear. 
4 x * - 
At present we have approximately 275 laid-off employees on our seniority 
list which I believe will take care of most of our employment problems for 1951. 
* * x 
We are in one of the tightest labor markets in the nation (Detroit) and 
should expansion in draft laws include more men it will make it even more 
difficult to obtain employees in 1951. 42/ 
x * x 
Cotton textile manufacturing historically and at present pays less than 
prevailing industry wage averages. This situation results not because the mills 
themselves want it that way, but because idle textile capacity and ultra-high 
degrees of technology improvement combine to intensify competition and reduce 
costs, leaving less equity available to production employees. Our company will 
be faced, and we believe others share it, with the problem of stabilizing a work 
force in the face of higher wages available through aircraft industry and similar 
specialized war production. This in turn leaves open the question of whether 
defense contracts can be fulfilled on time and specifications along with a dwindling 
supply of skilled workers and an increasing turnover ratio. The foregoing is no 
doubt faced in some degree by practically all companies except the very biggest, 
and is mentioned as being of possible general interest by way of comment. Of 
course, the really confusing X factor which apparently nobody can answer, is our 


objective--what goals are being aimed for, where is the twilight peace-war zone? 
* * * 
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The following table shows the percentage breakdown of answers to the question: ‘‘Do you 
expect labor shortages in your plant during 1951?’’ 





The Manpower Prospect for 1951 


Smaller Larger 
Companies Companies 
Expect labor shortages ............s-e+6.-. 82 percent 90 percent 
Do NOT expect labor shortages ........... 18 percent 10 percent 








WORLD WAR II EXPANSION 


It is significant that only about half of the companies participating in the survey report 
that they had a larger workforce during World War II than today. This means that even before 
our present defense production effort is well begun, a great many companies are already 
operating at or above levels established during the last war. 


However, most companies went through an expansion during World War II, and questions 
were asked in the survey in an effort to draw out this experience, as an aid to employers now 
faced with similar expansion problems. Results of this series of questions reveal that a 
majority of both smaller and larger-sized companies hired increased numbers of women, 
older workers, and handicapped workers. Less than half of the smaller companies report that 
they hired increased number of Negroes, although some of them note that there is no source 
of Negro labor in their communities. 


Among other sources of labor during World War II, several companies mention the hiring 
of part-time workers, housewives and school boys and girls, the recalling of pensioners and 
former employees over 65, the use of members of the armed forces, prisoners of war, paroled 
prisoners from state prisons, Mexicans and other Latin-Americans, and Jamaicans. 


Following are typical comments on company experience in expanding during World 
War II: 


This company recruited office workers in the area and trained them for un- 
skilled and semi-skilled factory operations. For patriotic reasons and the need 
for additional income this type of worker was encouraged to take industrial work. 
All segments of office workers were engaged, such as bankers, lawyers, book- 
keepers, etc. 1/ 

* * * 


We hired high school graduates and young men from 16 years thru 18 years. 15/ 
* * * 


We used two and three workers to make up one full-time job (e.g. one worked 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and one worked Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday.) 
Also we used odd schedules geared to school hours and people desiring to hold 
two jobs. 20/ 

* * * 

Our experience with the use of females in World War II resulted in the creation 
of very elaborate and expensive job set-ups with which we experienced difficulty 
with our unions in eliminating at the conclusion of hostilities. Likewise, we 
experienced the creation of very undesirable relationships between male and female 
workers in these normally male areas. 

* * * 

Our work is heavy so we are limited in the use of women, although we did 
use them wherever possible. 

* * * 

While we always have Negroes working for us there was a higher percent of 
Negroes referred to us during the war. 

* . « 
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We could not hire many handicapped workers as we generally have such 
jobs already filled with our long-service employees who because of their 
physical conditions are restricted in their work. 

* * * 

Our percentage of older employees increased slightly as was the case 
with Negroes. It so happens, however, that there are few Negro families in 
this area. Number of handicapped people available for work here is small. 
We are glad to get such people, however, as they make good workers. 30/ 

* * * 


During emergency production periods in World War II we utilized the 
services of civil and municipal employees during hours outside their regular 
duties. 34/ 

* * x 

We suspended retirement at normal retirement age (65) of all workers 
willing and able to continue to work. All such continuation was by invitation. 
We will do so again, if necessary. 35/ 

% * 

During the Second World War we found it necessary to recruit applicants 

from Kentucky and Tennessee. We did employ an unusually large number of 


people from these states. 42/ 
* * x 


Following is a tabulation of replies from the various company officials to the questions: ‘‘Was 
your World War II workforce larger than your present workforce?’’ and: ‘‘In expanding your 
workforce during World War II, did you hire more than the usual number of (a) women, 

(b) persons over 50 years old, (c) Negroes, (d) handicapped workers, (e) others?’’ 





Present Workforce Compared with World War II 


Smaller Larger 
Companies Companies 
Had larger workforce during World War Il 
than today ....... Pk Oe bw See ee ese 48 percent 49 percent 
Have larger workforce today than during 
World War lIl...... keine ae ewe * Giditee hide 52 percent 51 percent 











Source of World War II Manpower 


Smaller Larger 
Companies Companies 
Hired increased numbers of women......... 81 percent 90 percent 
Hired increased numbers of older workers 
eee PO ore ee Pee eee 78 percent 85 percent 
Hired increased numbers of handicapped 
WIGS) n.0:055 per Oe O19 ie) e016 ve wre 0 656 fe 54 percent 68 percent 
Hired increased numbers of Negroes....... . 37 percent 56 percent 
Hired increased numbers of part-time workers. 11 percent 15 percent 


GE e606 Geld Ves ON Bee ewes ‘o's @ 3 -bae 13 percent 24 percent 
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NEW WORKERS FOR 1951 


Most personnel executives participating in the survey are now making plans for handling 
the expected shortage of labor in 1951. In general, these plans involve increased hiring of 
women, older persons, and handicapped. At least 50 percent of the companies indicate that 
this is the direction in which they will move. Somewhat less than half of the companies indi- 
cate they will expand their hiring of Negroes. 


Other sources of labor supply which will be tapped, according to replies to the survey, 
are: part-timers and housewives, students and minors, parolees, pensioners, ‘‘DP’s’’ and 
*‘lower-standard’’ workers generally. 


In commenting on their plans for 1951, several companies point with pride to their record 
of non-discrimination, explaining that they expect their past record to help tide them over the 
difficult times ahead. For example, Harry L. Simmons, Personnel Director of Scullin Steel 
Company, St. Louis, says: 


At the present time we are getting ready to reopen a plant closed since 
World War II end. We do not have the problem as do some for we have always 
hired Negroes, men over 50, handicapped workers, etc. We have always felt 
there is a job for every person regardless of age. Many men over 50 will do 
and can do a better job than men in the 20 to 40 class. We like to feel that we 
hire the person without saying beforehand that because of his color or age he or 
she cannot do the job. Hence our reason for feeling we will not have too much 
trouble. Our relations in the plant and in the city are good, we have never had 
to advertise in the press or use private employment agencies, yet we have plenty 
of applications on file for all types of positions. We feel that when your employees 
enjoy their work they will tell others. At least it has worked here, for we do know 
other plants have had to close departments because of lack of help, while we were 
able to get all the help needed and our rates are not any higher. 


And F. V. Cowing, Vice-President, Repcal- Brass Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, has 
this comment: 


I believe it interesting to note that those companies which have intelligently 
hired in the so-called fringe employment groups (over-age, disabled, etc.) have 
found that they are successful employees; and are, as a result, hiring them as a 
part of their regular employment program. 


Other comments from members of the Panel on finding new workers are as follows: 


(An eastern steel company): We hope we will not be required to hire 
females as ours is a heavy industry; we have no rest room or locker facilities 
for women, and our experience along this line during the last war was not 
good. 11/ 

x *x x 

(A small Texas corporation): Our operations are such that we can use 
almost any kind of workers and we normally have many in each classification 
(women, over 50, handicapped, Negroes, etc.) 

* * Pr 


(An eastern chemical company): In heavy chemical industry we have com- 
paratively few jobs which can be performed by women or handicapped people. 
We cannot expect much relief from these groups. 14/ 

* * * 

(A mid-western company): Most all our jobs require considerable motion 
and require employees to be on their feet all the time, so it is difficult to use 
handicapped workers. 

« * * 
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(An eastern manufacturer): Unskilled are available but the caliber is very 
low among whites; better among Negroes. We have increased our Negro help 
considerzbly and have found much more satisfactory employees than among 
current ‘vhite applicants. Female unskilled help is available and fairly satis- 
factory, but can only be used on limited number of jobs without considerable 
‘*dilution’’ which we do not think is advisable at this time. If conditions get 
more difficult we will dilute many male jobs for female unskilled help. 

* * * 


(A plant in Central Pennsylvania): We are gradually making more use of 
Negroes in our production departments. Although we have a policy of hiring 
persons to handle specific jobs, regardless of handicaps, there is no doubt that 
the use of handicapped workers will increase. Our experience with them has 
been excellent. Older workers will be hired if physically okay. 25/ 

* * * 

(A western utility company): We have not in the past, nor will we in the 
future, discriminate in hiring on the grounds of sex, age, race, color or relig- 
ion. It is perfectly obvious that the increased demands of the Armed Forces 
are going to leave available for hire only women, physically handicapped, and 
men in the upper age groups. Hence, new hires will tend to be increasingly from 
such groups. 

* * * 

(A St. Louis manufacturer): The unions may help on this problem if 
approached properly. Every day men are turned away from jobs because 
of the problems that arise after hiring the older fellow. Cooperation from 
all sides may solve the problems. I have been hiring men who are above the 
usual hiring-in age and many times I am sorry because of the quick change in 
health (percentage-wise, it is much greater) and attitude. 36/ 

* * * 

(An Ohio company): During the past six months, we have had an increase 
in our shop force of over 100 percent, or from approximately 500 employees 
to over 1100. To accomplish this, we have utilized many of the workers re- 
ferred to. We have hired about 250 women, and increased number of Negroes. 
The male help we have taken on, both white and Negro, is, of course, markedly 
inferior to our regular work force. Absenteeism among new employees, par- 
ticularly after pay days, and turnover among new hires has increased substan- 
tially. For new employees alone, our absentee rate has been close to 10 per- 
cent. For other than skilled help, we have been able to recruit sufficient num- 
bers, but, as indicated above, they have not been satisfactory in many cases. 39/ 

* x * 

(A Kentucky newspaper publishing company): We are using part-time 

assistance rendered by seminary and medical school students and housewives. 40/ 
* x * 

(A Pennsylvania manufacturer): Our major program for meeting the 
manpower problem will be the training and utilization of women in skilled 
and semi-skilled jobs normally performed by men. 41, / 

x x * 


(A Wisconsin plant): Since skilled help is so difficult to locate, we have 
already found it necessary to hire a large number of young men with mechan- 
ical aptitude and little past experience and classify them as machine learners. 
Through concerted training they soon fill the gaps caused by requirements for 
skilled workers. 

* * * 


Following is a tabulation of the total replies to the question: ‘‘In securing new workers for the 
present emergency, will you rely on increased hiring of (a) women (b) persons over 50 years 
old (c) Negroes (d) handicapped workers (e) others?’’ 
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Source of Manpower for Present Emergency 


Smaller Larger 

Companies Companies 

Will hire increased numbers of women.......... 67 percent 81 percent 
Will hire increased numbers of older workers 

COE DG Os 66 0. 86 a WES ie HKU STS oles OBS 57 percent 68 percent 

Will hire increased numbers of handicapped workers. 48 percent 54 percent 

Will hire increased numbers of Negroes......... 28 percent 46 percent 

CEE: 860s Oe Basi MNS) Wil obo Ble ODS lo <lth 20 percent 22 percent 








EFFECTIVE HIRING METHODS 


Personnel executives participating in this survey were asked to name the hiring methods 
which, at their plant or establishment, had proved most effective. Naturally, most officials 
list more than one effective method, but the one method which is mentioned most often in the 
replies is newspaper advertising, which appears in nearly half of the answers. Next on the 
list is the ‘‘company employment office’’ method (sometimes called ‘‘off-the-street’’ or 
‘*at-the-gate’’ hiring), mentioned in over a third of the replies, and after that public employ- 
— agencies, private employment agencies, and referrals by present employees are listed 
in t order. 


Following is a round-up of typical comments on this question: 


Prospects have come to us seeking the opportunity to get on. Word-of-mouth 
advertising is the best form and responsible for the above. 
* * * 


During the present period of shortage of workers for skilled jobs, we have 
found the most effective method of recruiting employees for this type of work is 
through newspaper advertising. For unskilled and semi-skilled workers, we have 
been able to secure a sufficient number through personal contacts with our 
Personnel Department. 8/ 

* * * 

Personal referrals by present employees, then public employment service 
or ‘‘off the street’’ hiring if available at the time, last of all newspaper adver- 
tising for all factory and office jobs semi-skilled and unskilled. For skilled job 
applicants we go to public and private employment agencies as well as newspaper 
advertising. 9 

* * * 

At the present time we are having very little difficulty in filling all our 
manpower needs. Our turnover rate for the past year has been less than 2 
percent. An average of 6 job applicants appear at our employment office each 
day and we have built up a file of over 100 applicants between the ages of 26 and 
45. 12 

/ x * * 

Our plant is in a small town and our production is near small towns. There- 
fore, our methods of recruitment are different. Our plant and field hire their 
men from the local labor market either by hiring those who apply or by knowing 
someone who wants to work. Our office uses the State Employment Commission. 

* ee 

Our present employees bring in a large percentage of new people. (No bonus 
paid). 14/ 

* « * 
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We use private employment agencies for office or technical positions, 
newspaper advertising for skilled factory jobs. 18/ 
* * * 


Newspaper advertising is best for skilled help, particularly out-of-town 
papers. 19, 
* * * 
With a large unemployed group in this area (approx. 20,000) we have a 
steady flow of applicants from which we screen and select. 
* * * 
We are calling back employees with previous experience, but whose service 
is broken; contacting friends of present employees. 
x * x 


We use private agencies for clerical and skilled employees; newspaper ads 
for production workers. 
x * x 
We have never had difficulty in locating needed personnel. Our company has 
an excellent reputation as a place to work, consequently people are applying for 
work all the time. If we did have difficulty we might go to the local employment 
office, however only after we have exhausied all other means. We find that we 
can do better by checking other companies in town, including contractors, crude 
oil producers, etc., to see if they are laying off any of their personnel. 22/ 
* x * 


We do use another method rather extensively and that is the recruiting of 
labor through our presently hired employees. 
s. #8 * 


To date we have not found it necessary to do any positive recruiting. We 
have been able to fill orders from people making direct application. 
% * * 


We are very successful in getting new employees through recommendations 
from our employees. 
* * * 
We are contacting women who worked here in World War II. 
» * * 
We are tied in closely with the building trades and therefore our unions 
are ‘‘craft unions’’ and they generally have the available supply of men on their 
rolls. . 
* * * 
We use public employment for manual and some clerical jobs. Employment 
agencies (private) and ‘‘ads’’ for balance. 
* * * 
Private employment agencies are helpful in recruiting salaried employees. 
Good sound employee relations program is best recruitment tool. 
x * x 


Use ‘‘off the street’’--newspapers when volume is necessary. 30/ 
* x * 

Unskilled workers can generally be hired ‘‘off the street’’. Highly skilled 
men require all known methods. Order in which recruiting methods would be 
employed would be: (1) hiring off the street; (2) no 1 plus newspaper adver- 
tising; (3) nos. 1 and 2 plus public employment agencies; (4) private employment 
agencies. 

* * * 

We hire new workers a few at one time and at widely scattered locations in 
about eleven states, chiefly in rural areas. Because of the local aspect of our 
hiring, we experience less difficulties than would a company hiring on a cen- 
tralized basis in one community. 

* x x 

Normally we are able to secure workers applying at our factory. Use these 
services when needed. 

x * * 

We will again, if necessary, post all vacancies on company bulletin boards 
and seek employee cooperation to urge friends and members of their families to 
apply for jobs. 35/ 


x *x x 





Ic 
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We are in touch with colleges, high schools and business schools, also with 
the Employment Service of the Railroad Retirement Board. In addition, present 
employees refer their friends and relatives to us for employment. 37/ 

* * * 


Out-of-state newspaper advertising effective. 
* * * 

Most of our recruiting is made from our occupational application file. We 
accept applications ‘‘at the gate’’ or from individuals recommended by employ- 
ees, supervisors, etc. 

* * * 

Because of the size of the Kalamazoo area we have found it to our advantage 
to rely on interviews and a rigid hire-from-application plan. We have found by 
employing this method of hiring it has increased the number and quality of appli- 
cants. We have found this to be a long-range public relations plan, and would de- 
viate only in the case of any classification difficult to obtain and then would 


resort to the more common means of recruitment. 42/ 
* 7 + ss 


Following is a percentage tabulation of replies to the question: ‘‘What method of recruiting 
do you presently find most effective? ’’ 





Most Effective Recruiting Methods 


Smaller Larger 

Companies Companies 

Newspaper advertising..........62-2e2ee0685 43 percent 48 percent 
Applications at company employment office 

(‘‘off-the-street’’ or ‘‘at-the-gate’’ hiring) .... 33 percent 46 percent 

Public employment agencies .........-.++26- 22 percent 30 percent 

Private employment agencies .............-+--. 11 percent 13 percent 

Referrals by present employees ............-. 17 percent 12 percent 

GU Pees sero whe ee a0 0 6.0.02 be eae 7 percent 13 percent 








USE OF STATE EMPLOY MENT SERVICES 


Opinion seems to be sharply divided among personnel executives on the value of local 
public employment offices as a,source of new workers. Only a little over a third of smaller 
companies, and a little less than one-half of larger companies, report that they rely on state 
employment services extensively in securing new employees. On the other hand, only a tiny 
minority of companies report that they never use the service. 


The following are typical comments of officials who use the service extensively: 


(New Jersey): We use local employment service and get some help for un- 
skilled. Employment service unable to assist on skilled help because of lack 
of applicants. 19/ 

* * * 


(Minnesota): We use employment service for office workers only. 
* i. 7 


(Illinois): We coordinate our requirements with them weekly. 
eS ees 
(Missouri): Find applicants reluctant to register with government agency. 
We do work closely with our State Employment Service which performs com- 
petently and continues to cooperate very satisfactorily. 
a. 


(Connecticut): State Employment Service very competent in this area. 
* * * 
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(Texas): Very well pleased with the results. 31/ 
e. +8 


(Texas): During major shutdowns, we employ some 200-300 additional 
employees. All of these are referred by State Employment Service. 
$.4%.,% 1.8 


Following are typical comments of those using the Service only rarely: 


(Michigan): It has been found that a very small percentage of individuals 
looking for employment contact the local State Employment Service. 8/ 
* * * 
(Pennsylvania): Local State employment service in our particular area 
is unable to furnish capable employees. In normal times we do use this service 
extensively. 11/ 
& 8% * 
(Eastern interstate): State employment services give cooperation reluc- 
tantly and are not effective enough to rely on. 
* * * 
(lowa): Used only when our own employment office cannot secure the help 
needed. 17/ 
. * * 


(Michigan): In a tight labor market, we, no doubt, will be required to accept 
applicants from State Employment Service. 

* * * 

(Connecticut): Use rarely because of their refusal to inform us in advance 
as to the names of those they might refer to us. As a result we might have 
them refer to us a person we had previously rejected as undesirable. 30/ 

a * 


(Michigan): We always contact the State Employment Service, but very 
seldom are they of any help to us. 38/ 
* * 

(Florida): Local State Employment Service is given opportunity to refer 
applicants for all job openings; however, it is very rarely that they are of the 


calibre we are seeking. 
* . « 


Following is a percentage tabulation of all answers to the question: ‘‘Do you presently make 
use of your local State employment service (a) extensively (b) rarely? ’’ 





Reliance on Local Public Employment Service 


Smaller Larger 
Companies Companies 
rs 6 a ae ohn oe U0 39 percent 48 percent 
Uap Mebpermeeny UE SONU cc ccc ccc cece cece 55 percent 42 percent 
Use, but extent not shown ........ Teer Ts 4 percent 8 percent 


Se 2 bs 6 5 en 4 66 602 29 64st see aene 2 percent 2 percent 
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NEW RECRUITING TECHNIQUES 


In addition to the ‘‘ most effective’’ recruiting techniques described above, personnel 
executives participating in the survey were asked whether they had developed any new 
recruiting methods in recent months. This question had a two-fold purpose. It was designed 
to reveal the extent to which companies have been forced by present manpower pressures to 
turn to different hiring techniques; and it was expected that, in describing these techniques, 
new and valuable ideas might be forthcoming which other companies could use to advantage. 


A little over 10 percent of smaller companies, and 20 percent of larger companies 
answer ‘‘yes’’ to this question, indicating that, for the most part companies are sticking by 
their tested techniques for securing new workers. The comments of those companies answer- 
ing ‘‘yes’’ and describing their new methods are reproduced below: 


We are soliciting additional employees through the company house organ 
and on bulletin boards by announcing a $10 bounty for each worker referred to 
us by an employee who remains in our employ for a period of 3 months. An 


additional $10 is given to the employee who makes the referral after 6 months 
of continuous employment. 1/ 


* * * 
We are constantly in correspondence with (area) universities. 2/ 
* * * 


We are using draft eligibles. 

« * * 

A number of industries in our area have agreed to transfer information on 
employee terminations among our group. When an employee leaves one of the 
group, his experience, age, education, physical condition, name, phone number, 
and address are given others in the group and he is solicited by those who have 
jobs open of the nature he will be seeking. This keeps him working in our area 
and reduces the drain to outside industries. Pirating is prevented by a telephone 
check with the last employer before hiring. In a number of ways this program 
has approached a ‘‘statement of availability’’ status and a ‘‘ban on discriminatory 
hiring practices’’ code, which we believe has worked as well as the World War II 
program of the W.M.C. We also refer gate applicants we cannot use to others 
of the group where suitable jobs exist. The quality of worker obtained through 


this program has been somewhat better than those referrals from public employ- 
ment agencies. 10/ 


* * « 

Have benefitted by the ‘‘ National Committee for the Resettlement of Dis- 
placed Professionals.’’ 30/ 

« * * 

We recently arranged for one of our regular recruiters to visit every 
Employment Office in each state with which we have had clearance orders. 
The recruiter’s objective was to bring personnel of the Employment Office 
up-to-date on our specifications and by interviewing applicants with them, 
show each interviewer the types of applicants we could or could not use. 
The recruiter also made a survey of the area covered by each Office on the 
following: (1) supply of labor, (2) advertising media (radio stations, weekly 
papers, etc.), (3) ability of each Employment Office force to screen appli- 
cants and make good referrals. 

After the recruiter has visited each Office, a meeting is held with the 
Director of the Employment Service and his staff. Results of the trip are 
discussed and a plan devised for advertising in surplus areas directing 
applicants to the Employment Office. In those arear where the recruiter 
did not have confidence in the ability of the Employment Office to handle re- 
ferrals, a plan is devised to route interested applicants to a nearby office 
where they have authority to make referrals. The plan has worked very well 
and resulted in better referrals by the employment service and at the same 
time increased the volume of referrals to a level which could otherwise be 


obtained only by having a large force of recruiters in the field. 32/ 
* * * 
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Use of community agencies that can assist in directing workers to our 
Company. These agencies are: Red Cross, Salvation Army, Fraternal Orders, 
Chamber of Commerce. Also close cooperation with high schools to send 
veterans who are completing their high school training. We have the same 
program with local universities. 

* * * 

We have begun actively recruiting senior class student engineers in 
colleges and universities; we propose to accelerate this program and to 
supplement it by newspaper advertising and on-the-spot interviewing in 
other cities. 34/ 

* * * 

At one of our localities we have béen using the radio to recruit new em- 

ployees. We may do this at other locations if the need justifies. 37/ 
* * * 

At the beginning of our expansion program, we recognized that there were 
not in the area enough trained men, particularly welders, to meet our needs. 
Upon checking with the Ohio State Employment Service, we found that thcy 
had on file a list of some 500 women who had had previous welding experience. 
After discussion with the local Board of Education, we set up a program where- 
by the Employment Service checked the status of female welders listed, screened 
out all those with less than 1 year’s welding experience, and with assistance 
from our personnel, interviewed and checked references on applicants for 
welding work. A refresher welding course was given at one of our local High 
Schools under Board of Education supervision for those accepted for employ- 
ment, and one of our welding supervisors gave them a government welding test 
after the completion of a 30-hr. course. In this way we were able to largely 
meet our welding needs. 39/ 

* * * 
We are advertising in street cars, subway trains and buses. 
x * * 


Only recently we have used newspaper advertising. 15/ 
ok * xe ave 


We use posters with a picture of the plant and its facilities and a list of 
all welfare benefits. These posters are then placed in communities near the 
city where prospective employees may see them. In this community there are 
many commuters from the smaller neighboring towns. 16/ 

* * * 


Our employees are bringing in friends and relatives which we encourage 
verbally but not in any monetary manner. 19/ 
* x * 


We actively and aggressively cultivate placement people of (1) high schools, 
(2) business colleges, (3) colleges and universities, (4) any other areas which 
look as if they might produce candidates. 

* * x 

Recruited all employers to assist in recommending employees. Approxi- 
mately 1100 new applicants in five days. Are promoting company and its 
policies at all Industrial and Civic Club Meetings. 23/ 

* * * 

We are making a more detailed analysis of applicants in advance of job 
opening, so there is a backlog of applications to select from when openings 
occur. 

* * * 
We now post ‘‘job openings’’ on all bulletin boards. Have written personal 
letter to our employees for recommendations as to job candidates, etc. 
* * * 
Use Saturday and Sunday interviewing. 
* x 


* 


We pay $5.00 to each employee who brings or recommends to our Employ- 
ment Office any individual whom we hire. The employee receives an additional 
$10.00 when that friend or other person has completed one month’s service with 
the Company, and an additional $15.00 (or a total of $30.00) when the new em- 


ployee has completed two months’ service with the Company. 
* * * 
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Lately we encourage our employees to refer their friends to us. Generally 
we get a better type of applicant who makes good on the job. 
* x * 


We are recruiting at high schools, night schools, YMCA. 
* * * 


ADJUSTING TO LABOR SHORTAGES 


Use of Part-timers 





About one-fourth of the companies in the survey indicate that they are planning to use 
more part-time workers to make up for the shortage of regular employees. One company, 
for example, plans to use white-collar office workers for factory operations for a four-hour 
period between the first and second full-time shifts. 1/ AaauET company is now hiring some 
women with family obligations ‘‘who will work for 40 hours per week but who will not accept 
more hours.’’ 


Other companies state, on the other hand, that they cannot use part-timers in their 
operations. One company says it will hire part-timers ‘‘if our labor contracts permit.’’ 


Expanding Company Training Program 





A major effort will be made, according to replies to the survey, to expand company 
training programs during 1951. Fully two-thirds of the companies surveyed have begun or 
are making plans to inaugurate such a program. Some of them comment as follows: 


We are using Methods Time Measurements (M.T.M.) for the setting of rates 
and developing jobs. By this type of analysis we are able to teach an employee 
the correct method in less time and at the same time the instructor has a def- 
inite pattern for the training of the employee. The job has been analyzed so that 
only the necessary moves reached and minimum distances are left in the job. 2/ 

* * * 

Proper planning for replacement of employees who will be lost to the select- 
ive service is very important. Each company should survey the probable loss 
from its work force and make plans to train replacements in time to prevent loss 
in production. Use should be made of women, handicapped workers, and older 
workers not subject to the draft. 10/ 

i * ‘ 

We expect to train more men as either apprentices or trainees as molders, 
coremakers, machinists and machine operators. We have an agreement with our 
union to train more apprentices than allowed by our labor agreement. We are 
awaiting something definite regarding draft status of an apprentice. 11/ 

* * * 


Will expand ‘‘learner’’ program (provides for on-the-job training for semi- 
skilled jobs); may develop vestibule training. 
* * * 
We have self-evaluation program for all levels of management on job 


training. 23/ 
* * * 


While we have not decided definitely upon this subject, our present thinking 
is to expand our training through our apprenticeship set-ups in our skilled 
units. 

* * * 

Our main difficulty is in securing technical personnel, i.e. structural, civil, 
mechanical and electrical engineers with rolling-mill experience. As a result 
of our inability to secure such personnel, we are selecting outstanding engineer- 
ing graduates, putting them through a brief training program, and assigning them 
responsibilities quickly. 27/ 

Ss * * 

Our training is done ‘‘on the job’’. We will be more active but not neces- 
sarily expand our facilities. 

* * * 
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Are now training line foremen so that they may pass this training on to 
prospective instructors. 31/ 

* * * 

The expansion of a training program would be combined with our already- 
made plans to institute nonsupervisory training programs. With the develop- 
ment of a nonsupervisory training program, we are thinking of a refresher 
course for our present supervisors. 42/ 

* * * 


Job Dilution 





Plans for changing job content so that less-skilled workers can perform them are 
reported by over one-third of larger companies, but less than one-fourth of smaller compan- 
Comments: 


All jobs are being analyzed reducing the physical expenditure of effort 
so that women can be engaged as replacements for men who are being inducted 
into Military Service. va 

x * * 

It is our thought that World War II occurred on the heels of a serious 
depression with a large unemployed working force readily available. The 
current situation is one in which a large available labor force does not exist. 

It would appear that the only solution is to break down jobs formerly requiring 
skilled help into combinations of semi-skilled components and training avail- 
able manpower. The shortage of professional help, engineers, etc. is becoming 
more serious and it would seem that this problem can only be overcome by the 
method outlined above for production workers. 4/ 

x * * 

We are starting to further break down jobs into simple components to be able 
to utilize completely unskilled help for single repetitive operations. 5/ 

* * x 


We are now in process of breaking down our machine operator jobs to more 
simple and routine duties, mainly with the thought of reducing training time and 
to enable us to make use of experienced female machine operators available 
from the World War II period. 

* * x 

Because of draft eligibility of apprentices in skilled trades we will change 
gradually to skill up-grading of non-journeyman helpers. In effect, we will 
follow the same procedure for some salaried technical jobs. 

* * x 

Jobs are being diluted also as far as ‘‘physical energy’’ requirements are 

concerned, so that women could do a part of a job. 26/ 
* x * 


Our work does not lend itself to further dilution. However, we are en- 
deavoring to mechanize wherever possible. 

* x * 

Present products do not afford opportunity for dilution. Of course, if 
repetitive jobs of steel fabrication were received, dilution would be possible. 

x * * 

Our skilled jobs are printing crafts which do not lend themselves readily 
to ‘‘dilution’’ or quick-training techniques. Our overtime burden is currently 
high and a lengthening of workweek would not have any meaning because 
employees are working longer hours already. 40/ 

* x er 


Longer Workweek 





At the present time, at least, the major solution for manpower shortages seems to be the 
longer workweek. Almost half of the companies indicate that they have, or plan to, put in 
longer hours during 1951. 





ct 'O 
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Comments from several companies show that the longer workweek has already gone into 
effect. Thus: 


We have lengthened the regular workweek by adding one hour each day and 
four hours on Saturday. Two full shifts and one part-time shift will be engaged 
if defense production increases. 1/ 

« * * 

Our average workweek at present is approximately 42 hours and we will 
increase this voluntarily and gradually according to the amount of increased 
business and demands put upon us for production of defense work. 11/ 

7 * 2 fe 


We are now working six days a week--48 hours. 18/ 
« 7 * yn 


We are now working 50 hours. 

* * * 

Our company is substantially on a 6-day, 48-hour week now. Do not expect 
to go to 7 days. 

* x * 

All operations now at optimum 45-48 hours except when affected by ma- 
terial shortages. Six-day week in effect since end of the war; majority of time 
in majority of operations. 

* * x 

We seasonally always extend workweeks. 

* * * 

In one of our plants which operates normally on an alternating two- shift 
8-hour basis, the first shift was increased to 9 hours with good production 
results, 28/ 


* * * 
We work 56 hours a week now during sugar-refining season. 33/ 
x x * 


During the past six months, the 48-hour week has been almost standard 


practice. All production departments are operating on three turns. 
* * x 


Other companies which have not yet lengthened the workweek indicate that they are 
planning to do so. However, in the present state of manpower planning, several frankly admit 
that they cannot now plan moves in this direction. 


A lengthened workweek may be necessary in the future. However, every 
effort should be made to increase production without the added burden of 
overtime costs. 10/ 

* * * 

As labor goes into shorter supply we will probably increase our normal 
workweek to 44 hours. 12/ 

x * * 

Office workers will be asked to work 44 hours. 

* * x 


Due to the stability of our company, we do not have much labor lane” 
We expect to lose some men to the Armed Forces but not to the extent that we 
will have to make radical changes. If it becomes necessary we might lengthen 
the workweek. 

* * * 

If labor shortages come, we will expand our workweek. 24/ 
* * * 

We will go to a 48-hour week or 10-hour, 5-day week if and when necessary. 
x * * 

The rubber situation on civilian work is changing constantly; until it becomes 
more stabilized we cannot attempt a longer workweek. 19/ 

* * * 

We will lengthen the regular workweek but only if absolutely necessary and 

then by jobs or departments--not the whole plant. 30/ 
* * * 
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The following table shows the percentage breakdown of replies to the question: ‘‘Have you, 
or do you plan to (a) use more part-time workers (b) expand your training program (c) ‘‘dilute’’ 
jobs for less~skilled (d) lengthen the regular workweek? ’’ 





Company Plans for Combatting Labor Shortage 


Smaller Larger 
Companies Companies 


a. Use more part-time workers 


WE ebicecvec oe b's 6 68 TUTLTs Anas. 24 percent 26 percent 
i. 9 eee ae jp tlee Me éut 0 0b se wt 48 percent 44 percent 
Undecided and no answer ........-.2-6+ee+6:5 28 percent 30 percent 


b. Expand company training program 


Pee eee fe ee Oe ee ere Pee we 60 percent 66 percent 
WT is eb saa ees Oe eS bee ce 86 wee 8 6's 17 percent 14 percent 
Undecided and no answer ..........22-ec06 23 percent 20 percent 


c. ‘‘Dilute’’ jobs and hire less-skilled workers 


i ee oe Bae ee PSG POS Seuss Fe 24 percent 40 percent 
Wan wee Sees ss Pebea Vet w as co cece bees 37 percent 31 percent 
Undecided and no answer ..........-2--e+06-. 39 percent 29 percent 


We 3 4s 9 0 83s GER or ye SOG ea ts Ss 46 percent 46 percent 
ob 8. CEE SOR RR SC Owes be ee ees 19 percent 17 percent 
Undecided and mOGNSWEF .. 2. ccc ccc cc eee 35 percent 37 percent 








GOVERNMENT MANPOWER CONTROLS 


Company personnel and industrial relations officials participating in the survey were 
asked which of the World War II manpower controls should--in their opinion--be put back 
into effect in the present emergency. 


Briefly, the replies indicate that ‘‘statements of availability’’, which restricted transfers 
between plants and general job-hopping by war workers, are the most popular of the manpower 
controls for the present emergency. Nearly two-thirds of smaller companies, and half of the 
larger companies voted in favor of this program. Almost one-third of both large and small 
companies favor adding manpower ceilings and the mandatory 48-hour workweek to the present 
control program. (NOTE: During World War II the mandatory 48-hour week required over- 
time after 40 hours. Many officials who answered ‘‘no’’ to this question were opposed to the 
overtime pay requirement. See comments below.) Much less popular are two other types of 
controls: (1) the ban on discriminatory hiring through an FEPC; and (2) the so-called con- 
trolled referral program, under which all hiring was channelled through public employment 
offices. 


Members of the Forum also voted decisively against putting state employment services 
back under federal control, as was done during the last war. 


In some cases, replies indicated that while the officials felt that such controls should not 
be applied now, their opinion might change if the war situation or manpower shortages got 
much worse. _ 
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Following are comments of participating officials on these controls: 
Mandatory 48-hour Workweek 





With overall costs being substantially higher than in World War II, a 
straight-time 48-hour week should be required to prevent the pyramiding 
of increased cost to the Government. The application of time and one half 
should be permitted to workers engaged in work not considered to be essen- 
tial to the preparedness effort. 1/ 

* x * 

In time of emergency | see no reason for overtime payments, and believe 
that they only serve to increase the inflationary spiral. No one benefits 
from the increased costs of such emergency operations, and all classes are 
distressed as a result. The spectacle of overtime pay at home, and straight- 
time pay in the trenches is pretty difficult to explain. Sacrifice should be 
equalized as much as possible, to everyone’s benefit in the long run. 3/ 

* * * 

While in most cases it will be necessary to require a 48-hour workweek 
or longer, we do not feel the necessity of paying overtime should be manda- 
tory on the employer. Contrariwise, we feel that if an employer is able to 
reschedule his work to preclude the payment of overtime, he should be per- 
mitted to do so providing that by such a procedure he does not minimize his 
production. 6/ 

* * * 

The Government should increase hours of work from 40 to 48 immediately, 
instead of waiting until most industries are forced to through pressure 
resulting from manpower shortages. This would increase production the 
equivalent of approximately 15,000,000 workers. 

* * * 

To ‘‘require’’ 48 hours invites less production per man per day in some 
types of plants. This should be optional based on management experience, 
schedules, flow of inventory, etc. _ 

* * * 

The present defense effort should be all out and should not necessitate 
overtime payment. The original purpose of overtime was to spread work 
which isn’t needed in a defense effort. 16/ 

ee se 

The Government should require a 48-hour workweek, but in doing this 
some price relief may be necessary in certain industries. 19/ 

x * * 

There should be a 48-hour week in essential plants or industries where 

labor shortages require it. As a blanket requirement, no. 
P * * x 

I believe the W-H Law should be revised to allow 48 straight-time hours 
for companies engaged in defense work. The overtime is an unjust penalty 
on John Q Public who is bearing the brunt of the cost of our war economy. I 
also strongly feel that our whole spiral of inflation was started simply because 
we had to drop the 48-hour week at the end of World War II. Why go through 
that again? 48 hours--Yes! Overtime--No! 26/ 

* * x 

I do not feel that we should have an immediate compulsory 48-hour week. 
Industry will gradually get to 48 or more hours. Hiring older workers and 
women with home responsibilities sometimes makes it impractical for them 
to work 48 hours. Also such increase in hours at premium rates would in- 
crease labor costs by 8 percent. 

* * 
48-hour workweek without overtime pay would be best for the country. 
* * * 

The 48-hour workweek will become necessary if war production expands 
that much, Whether time and one-half should be paid depends on whether 
workers will stay on the job that long without it and if so whether inflationary 
trends require elimination of extra half-time. 

* * * 
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The law of supply and demand should be permitted to function. About 10 
percent of this company’s physical workers are currently on a 48-hour week 
schedule. This will change from time to time depending on work load and 
available manpower. The 48-hour week is an important consideration in 
recruiting help in a tight labor market. 35/ 

* x 


If an extended workweek is required by Government edict, the overtime 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Act should be waived. Government should require 
all segments of the population to bear this cost of defense equally, and if 
exteriled workweeks are ordered, the inflationary effect on the economy should 
be minimized by requirement that the 6th day worked must be at straight time. 

* x * 

The boys in service are on call 24 hours a day, seven days a week. Are they 
paid overtime pay after 40 hours, or time and one-half for Saturday work, or 
doubletime for Sundays and Holidays? 

* x x 


‘*Statements of Availability’’ 





Many aspects of the certificate of availability created confusion and 
disrupted supervisory authority in the plant. Accordingly, there may be some 
other procedure available that will minimize or eliminate some of the difficulties 
encountered in the certificate of availability procedure. 6/ 

* * x ma 


Job hopping has begun in this area and in my opinion statements of avail- 
ability or some similar control would be warranted at the present time in my 
own area. I am a strong believer in local controls where they can be tailored 
to fit local situations. In the last war here in Wilmington we had set up locally 
a manpower clearance plan that worked nicely before WMC controls were in 
effect. 7/ 

* * * 

Some reasonable governmental control should be developed to prevent 

pirating employees by means of unreasonably high rates. 
* * * 


‘*Statements of availability’’ and manpower ceilings are essential if effec- 
tive wage controls are established. 


* * *x 


Not necessary until labor is much scarcer than at present. 26/ 
* * * 


**Controlled referral’’ Through Public Employment Offices 





Any employer shouldbe given the necessary lattitude to initiate his own 
Personnel Department recruitment campaign independent of public employ- 
ment offices. We are opposed in principle to the regimentation of either 


industry or workers except under conditions which make it absolutely indis- 
pensable to do so. 1/ 


* * * 

My objection is that (1) if a company is located in a poor area you do not 
get as good workers as you would from a city-wide choice; and (2) companies 
in periods of labor shortages must go out and bring new people into the labor 


market--many of wi .m would not register with the employment service. 
* * * 


**Manpower Ceilings’’ 





Greater vigilance should be exercised by the War Manpower Commission 
compared with World War II to assure full utilization of manpower. Manpower 
ceilings should be rigidly enforced for both essential and non-essential industry. 
Such stringent methods are indispensable for the defense effort, and in the event 
of all-out war because of the lack of adequate reserves of unemployed people 
compared with World War II. 1/ 


XK * *x 
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My answer here is ‘‘yes’’ but this should be limited entirely to Government 
war contracts. My observation during World War II indicated that labor hoard- 
ing was indulged in almost without exception in war production work and at 
Government expense. 35/ 

* x x 


‘“FEPC” 


FEPC is a problem not easily overcome because of custom and practices 
within an area. Area control rather than federalized control under FEPC would 
be more adaptable as each community can more easily work out the delicate 
racial differences. The integration or non-integration is one of education on a 
community level rather than by arbitrary dictum from the Federal Agencies. 
During the last war complete arbitrary integration in many localities resulted 
in impairment of the war effort at the expense of the Government and the people 
of the United States. 1/ 

* * * 

FEPC has no connection with the overall manpower situation and this issue 

should be left out of our general manpower legislation. 7/ 
x x * 

Our ‘‘no’’ answer does not indicate that we believe in discrimination; it does 
indicate that in our opinion the Government should stay out of the picture-- 
prejudice cannot be legislated out of existence. 

* x * 
It is not our policy to discriminate as to race, color, creed, etc. However, 
we do not feel that our hiring policy should be controlled through FEPC. 
x x x 
We have an FEPC law in our state now. (New Jersey) 
* * x 

My experience on the ‘‘Manpower Appeals Board’’ during the last war 
demonstrated to me that whenever some people were turned down they cried 
discrimination, regardless of whether or not they were fully qualified. We 
must remember that no company hires everyone who comes to their doors. 

To me it was a constant cause of controversy. 
* x x 

We agree with the principle of non-discrimination and follow this practice 

but we doubt that it affords any significant relief to manpower needs. 
OK * * 

Manpower ceilings will assure ample job opportunities without the contro- 

versies that FEPC is bound to stir up. 
* x * 

There is no reason for government bans on non-existent practices--and 
this so-called allegation of discrimination in employment in my judgment has 
been blown up far beyond its reality. 

k x * 


Absolutely not necessary during any period of labor shortage. 35/ 
% * * 


I think the experiences during World War II under a ban of discriminatory 
hiring practices proved to us that a more sensible approach would be a control 
of discriminatory hiring, rather than a ban on such hiring. 

x * * 


State Employment Service Returned to Federal Control 





During any emergency or outright war, state employment services should 
be federalized for centralized control. Many war contracts and the shifting of 
workers from non-essential to essential industry will require a close liaison 
with the Department of Labor in Washington. The interrelationship of employ- 
ment services between regions is necessary not only for the administration 
of war manpower controls but as an instrument in the transfer of surplus work- 
ers to an area where acute shortages exist. 1/ 

* x 
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These services probably cannot be any worse under Federal control than 
they are under State control. In the interest of uniformity in a national emer- 
gency probably Federal control would be just as well inasmuch as we have to 
have controls at all. 

x * x 

Our experience with our own State Employment service is so much better 
than it was with the Federal Service that we would be very much averse to a 
return to Federal control. 12/ 

* x * 

Putting under federal control did not prove satisfactory during World War 
Il. 13 

| cd x * 

Employment and unemployment compensation should be handled by the same 
agency which should be on a state basis. 

* x x 


General Comments on Controls 








In answering ‘‘no’’ on all questions, we are saying that in general such 
controls should not be put into effect, but should only be used as a very last 
resort after all efforts at voluntary solution of the problem have failed ina 
particular locality. 9/ 


x * * 
Government controls of this nature are not as yet necessary. 
* x * 


Do not believe the present emergency critical enough to warrant such labor 
controls by the Government as yet. Not prepared to state at this time which 
steps might be advisable in an all-out emergency. 21/ 

x * * 


I do not believe the present situation warrants Government manpower 
controls, but all the above actions should probably be taken when and as needed. 
* x * 

Government should do nothing at this time. If manpower shortage becomes 
more acute, increase workweek to 44-48 hours with premium pay after 40 hours 
worked. Also reinstate ‘‘statements of availability.’’ 

x * * 

We are definitely of the opinion that improvements can and should be made 
in the handling of manpower in the situation at hand over the methods and manners 
used in World War II. While we are undecided on manpower ceilings, we must 
face the fact that in a real emergency manpower ceilings of some sort are 
necessary. The proper allocation of manpower, depending upon the type and 
order of importance to the general mobilization effort of the industry and the 
individual plant, would be acceptable provided such allocation were directed by 
persons competent to decide such matters and not by politicians. 

* x * 

I believe manpower controls should be established to the extent necessary 
to stabilize employment and reduce turnover in individual plants. I do not 
believe that specific ceilings should be placed on labor but I do believe that 
through sensible manpower controls labor should be properly channeled on the 
basis of actual need. By permitting ‘‘off the street’’ hiring coupled with the use 
of availability certificates much of the load could be taken off the public employ- 
ment offices. However, labor hired in this manner should be approved by the 
public employment service to prevent unscrupulous practices by individual em- 
ployers. By removing the overtime liability for four hours over 40, employers 
would be encouraged to operate on Saturday rather than close down. 29/ 

x x x 


Answers here might be different if the crisis worsens. 30/ 
* * * 





9) 
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While recognizing the inherent dangers of complete Government controls 
over civilian workers, we cannot help but feel that to accomplish the purpose 
of making the best use of manpower in a national emergency, complete man- 
power controls are necessary. Such control, if property coordinated, should 
eliminate pirating of labor, wasteful and unnecessary movement of workers, 
overcrowding of many communities, and at the same time make available for 
essential industries skills and training of workers who otherwise would remain 
occupied in non-essential activities. If an all-out effort is required, it is as 
necessary to control civilian manpower as it is prices, wages, or the military 
requirements for manpower. However, if such controls are applied, the Govern- 


ment should at the same time present definite plans for decontrol when the 
emergency is over. 


* * * 

I believe that our World War II experience demonstrated the more efficient 
operation of public employment services when under Federal control. I do not 
believe that the policies suggested are acceptable or necessary for nation-wide 
application. There are certain areas, however, and Philadelphia is one of them, 
wherein we are faced with almost absolute disappearance of a labor market. 

We are encountering again unsound and uneconomic competitive bidding for 
professional and skilled people with the result that ‘‘job-hopping’’ is coming 


rapidly vy represent the only approach to a usable labor market in this and other 
areas. 34 


* * x 


Following is a percentage tabulation of replies to the question of Government controls: 





Opinion on Government Moves in Present Emergency 





Smaller Larger 
Companies Companies 
a. Require a 48-hour workweek (with overtime pay 
after 40 hours) 
Think Government should..........-..+..-. 31 percent 32 percent 
Think Government should NOT ........... 46 percent 42 percent 
Undecided and no answer .........-2++e6: 23 percent 26 percent 
b. Require ‘‘statements of availability’’ for new 
employees 
Think Government should.............. 65 percent 50 percent 
Think Government should NOT .......... 20 percent 35 percent 
Undecided and no answer ............4.. 15 percent 15 percent 
c. Ban all hiring except through public employ- 
ment offices 
Think Government should,............. 6 percent 10 percent 
Think Government should NOT .......... 76 percent 80 percent 
Undecided and no answer .............. 18 percent 10 percent 
d. Put ‘‘manpower ceilings’’ on employers 
Think Government should.............. 31 percent 27 percent 
Think Government should NOT .......... 44 percent 57 percent 
Undecided and no answer ............-. 25 percent 16 percent 





(Cont'd) 
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Opinion on Government Moves in Present Emergency (Cont’d) 





Smaller Larger 
Companies Companies 


e. Ban ‘‘discriminatory’’ hiring practices through 


an FEPC 
Think Government should...... See ea 20 percent 20 percent 
Think Government should NOT ............ 65 percent 66 percent 
Undecided and no answer .........-.-e-eee6-. 15 percent 14 percent 


f. Put state employment services under federal 


control 
Think Government should ................ 17 percent 16 percent 
Think Government should NOT ............ 65 percent 70 percent 
Undecided and no answer ..........-ece¢8-2 18 percent 14 percent 





HOW THE GOVERNMENT CAN HELP SOLVE THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


In addition to the ‘‘yes or no’’ questions outlined above, personnel executives participating 
in the survey were invited to state their opinion on what the Government could best do to help 
solve the present manpower problem. 


Naturally the replies to this query are extremely varied. Some think the Government 
should go all out for immediate controls. At the opposite extreme a sizeable group thinks 
the Government should keep hands off the manpower problem altogether. It is impossible 
to make any percentage tabulation of these opinions; however, the following summary of the 
opinions attempts to give some indication of the frequency of the various types of replies. 


A popular reply to this question is to advise the Government to ‘‘put its own house in 
order’’. Twelve officials from smaller companies and 13 officials from larger companies 
make this comment. These complain, for example, that the Government itself is the largest 
hoarder of manpower, that duplication and overlapping of Government agencies involves waste 
and expense, that non-essential activities are being carriéd on by the Government at the same 
time essential industry needs manpower, and that much Government work is done inefficiently 


Another popular type of reply to this question involves clarification of the draft situation. 
These complain that industry doesn’t know which potential employees it should hire and train. 
Some mention specifically apprentices, who will be needed to build up a supply of skilled 
workers, but whose draft status is uncertain. Some ask for ‘‘closer liaison’’ between Selective 
Service and industry, with more planning for orderly withdrawal and replacement of needed 
workers. Some ask more liberal deferments of essential men in industry. Some complain 
that the armed forces take needed men and hold them in camps doing nothing, instead of re- 
leasing them for use in industry. Some suggest that the armed forces use more women, or 
18-year-olds, or those with lower physical standards, in order to keep necessary men in their 
jobs. Such comments come from a total of 12 smaller companies and 18 larger ones. 


One group of replies ties manpower problems to over-all defense planning. Seven 
officials state, for example, that industry cannot plan its requirements because the Govern- 
ment will not tell companies what it expects of them. Five officials criticize Government 
contracting practices, and three others criticize the allocation of raw materials, as disrupting 
manpower plans. One suggests that there be one manpower authority. Four ask that the 
Government place defense orders in non-critical areas. 
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Twelve officials urge the Government to ‘‘stay out’’ of the manpower picture, but three 
of these concede that if things get worse some controls will be needed. Four ask that local 
groups be allowed to work out their own problems. 


On the other hand, various types of controls are advocated by several officials, in addition 
to those mentioned in the previous section of this survey. In general these officials comment 
that the Government should ‘‘prevent hoarding’’, ‘‘prohibit pirating’’, ‘‘keep employees in their 
own community’’, ‘‘force workers to take essential work’’, put in a 48-hour week either with 
or without overtime, reduce discriminatory hiring, ‘‘freeze’’ workers at their jobs, etc. Four 
officials mention wage controls as being necessary to effective manpower control. 


Six of the replies call attention to unemployment compensation being paid in a period of 
manpower shortages. These call on the Government to tighten up jobless pay standards, to 
force workers to take needed jobs. Two officials ask the Government to ban strikes and juris- 
dictional disputes, and two others ask elimination of union restrictions on production. Three 
comment that standards for employment of women should be relaxed. One asks an end to 
*‘union favoritism’’. 


Government activity short of controls is asked by some officials. Thus, two mention the 
need for better transportation and housing facilities. Four ask that Government training pro- 
grams set up during the last war be re-activated. One wants a publicity campaign to get 
women and school children into the labor market. Another asks the Government to encourage 
the installation of incentive plans. 


Finally, a few officials comment that management must take the initiative and provide the 
the key to the solution of manpower shortages. s feeling is summed up in the comment of 
Ivan J. Hansen, Personnel Manager of the Essick Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, who 
says: 


Ten years ago any manpower advantage was on our side and that of our allies. 
Today it is on the other side, so I feel the manpower problem this time is going 
to be far more severe than last time. I seem to sense that there will be no defer- 
ments for any cause whatsoever. Also that there will be fewer women available 
due to the fact that there are more women now with small children than there 
were last time--that is, of course, women whose age and physical condition is 
such that they could be employed. 

With fewer people available we are going to have to depend upon better prod- 
uction methods, higher individual efficiency, etc., and our success will depend 
largely upon our managerial ability. Supervisors at every level are going to have 
to be thoroughly trained in every phase of management and I am inclined to think 
it will have to be on an individual basis more than ever before. 

We have lost our manpower advantage. We must not lose our managerial 
advantage which is the best in the world and has brought us through many difficult 
periods, 





IDENTIFICATION OF COMMENTS 


Kenneth S. Rutledge, Personnel Director, Ramsey Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
E. E. Fisher, Industrial Relations Manager, Armstrong Tire and Rubber Co., 
Natchez, Miss. 
F. V. Cowing, Vice-President, Production, Repcal Brass Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Walter A. Coyle, Personnel Director, National Pneumatic Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Frederic Crist, Personnel Manager, Jaeger Watch Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
E. J. Pollack, Personnel Director, Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, Calif. 
Wm. Blatz, Jr., Personnel Director, Amalgamated Leather Cos. Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
A. W. Darling, Factory Employment Manager, Kent-Moors Organization, Inc., Jackson 
Mich. 
. Dean L. Garber, Personnel Director, The Seagrave Corporation, Columbus, Ohio 
Joseph L. Page, Personnel Manager, Atlas-Boxmakers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
J. C. Breithaupt, Personnel Director, Dodge Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Christian E. Dean, Personnel Manager, E. Keeler Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Fred M. Harrison, Personnel Advisor, The Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Floyd E. MacDonald, Labor Relations Director, Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 
R. A. Carlsen, Personnel Manager, Omaha Public Power District, Omaha, Nebr. 
L. R. Grimes, Personnel Manager, Cherry-Burrell Corp., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
. M.R. Frohs, Personnel Manager, Carr, Adams & Colliers Co., Dubuque, lowa 
Richard H. Donaldson, Personnel Director, Donaldson Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
C. M. Murray, Asst. to Vice President, Stokes Molded Products, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
Winfield Firman, Personnel Director, The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
R. L. Bergeron, Comptroller, Shortell Shoes, Inc., Manchester, N. Y. 
Walter J. Larsen, Asst. to Manager, Kendall Refining Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Alex J. Kertis, Jr., Director of Personnel, P. R. Mallory & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Leo F. St. Aubin, Personnel Director, New Bedford Rayon Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Jack Joslin, Manager, Industrial Relations, York Corporation, York, Pa. 
John A. Metcalf, Director, Industrial Relations, Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choc. 
Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 
John R. Hundley, Personnel Director, Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
L. A. Rodelius, Dir. of Industrial Relations, The Dayton Malleable Iron Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 
J. G. Henry, Dir. of Industrial Relations, Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. 
Harry B. Purcell, Ind. Relations Manager, The Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
L. W. Tate, Vice President, Dallas Railway & Terminal Co., Dallas, Tex. 
George W. Torrence, Labor Relations Manager, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 
Edwin R. Niehaus, Asst. V. P., Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, Colo. 
E. J. Mullen, Personnel Manager, I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. L. J. Nevraumont, Manager, Personnel Dept., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Melville O. Hampe, Personnel Director, Chase Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
L. W. Horning, Vice President, New York Central R. R. Co., New York, N. Y. 
. W.G., Tuttle, Dir. Industrial Relations, Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, Mich. 
. Thomas J. Travers, Labor Relations Director, The Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Cleve Rumble, Employee Reiations Director, The Courier-Jornal & Louisville Times 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 
T. W. Dickey, Dir. Industrial Relations, Shenango Pottery Co., New Castle, Pa. 
E. J. Arey, Personnel Director, Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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